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HALVES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” “ AT HER MERCY,” &c, &. 
— 


OUR LITTLE DINNER-PARTY. 





CHAPTER III. 


I must have been very much in love 
ip those days, for I remember that, 
throughout that long drive to Morecambe 
Bay, the absurdity of my errand did 
not occupy my mind, though humour 
was by nature welcome to it. 
laughed when my uncle had intrusted 
me with the task, and I laughed again 
when I had accomplished it: 


squatting on the sand in front of me, so 
astonished to find himself there, instead 
of on a fishmonger’s slab, that for a minute | 
or two he could do nothing but stare and | 
slobber, and presently, still staring, disap- 
peared in the wet sand, in a grave of his 
own digging; but for the most part I 
%} thought of nothing but Gertrude. Did | 

she like shell-fish, 1 wondered, and should 
I be able to afford to give it her when we 
were married? When those three years 
of apprenticeship should be over—no 
servitude like that which Jacob endured 
{for his Rachel, but a blessed state of 
}} existence, since it would be passed in her 
society—and I should be a full-fledged 
attorney, and competent, if clients came, 
to mate with my angel. It would be 
{ necessary, perhaps, to live in a town, bnt 
in the summer time we should pass a 
month or two, at all events, in some 
beautiful district, such as that I was now 
traversing—perhaps that very one. Oh 
ji to be driving her (instead of the crab) 
to the shore of the silver sea, that she 
| might bathe there (a salt-water Undine), 

















VOL, XIV, 


I had | 


when the | 
huge ungainly object of my care was | 


or to wander over the sparkling sands to- 
gether; to be walking home with her 
along that very road, by moonlight, 
with my arm round her dainty waist, 
and nought but the silent hills—and # 
those at a great distance—to watch our } 
proceedings. I remember that drive for } 
its sweet visions, as though I took it 
but yesterday, and how they were rudely jf 
broken in upon by the wheel of the dog- fj 
| cart coming into contact with the fourth 
milestone—which reminded me of the 1f 
| distance on the road of life, that yet lay 
| between me and their accomplishment. 

In later years I have talked of love to } 
many men, and their first acquaintance 
| with that passion, as related by themselves, 
has been something very different from ¥ 
| my own; the view that the pocts take of 
it, even in youth, would seem to be aff 
| greatly exaggerated one, when tested by 
the common experience. If his Belinda } 
| is unkind to a man, he seeks consola- 
tion, not in vain, in Betsey. Nay, Betsey 
present has as great attractions for him 
as Belinda—kind—but absent. Whether 
it was that I was really something of a 
poet, or that Gertrude’s beauty was so 
superlative that no comparison with that 
of others was possible, I did certainly 
justify in my own case the most extraya- 
gant assertions that have been made con- 
cerning the. power of love. There were 
several young ladies in our neighbourhood 
who were more or less admired, and about 
my “intentions” towards whom I had 
been even rallied by Aunt Eleanor, but I 
regarded them now with no more emotion | 
than if they had been of the other sex. 
The very face of Nature was more fair to 
me since I had seen Gertrude’s; I beheld |f 
her smile in the sunbeam, I felt her kisses 
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(though she had never kissed me) in the 
summer breeze; and in the night I 
trembled with joy to think that she was: 
_ but ten miles away. Imagine my tran- 
- sport then, in the reflection that that very 
| evening she was coming to the rectory, and 
that it would be my lot to take her in to 
dinner! I had never sat beside her yet ; 
my eyes had never yet pastured on her 
fair face at leisure, as they might do a 
few hours hence, without reproof; there 
was a fragrance about her such as no 
seent could give, and it would encompass 
me; her dress would ripple over me; her 
round white arm would perchance touch 
mine. Bountiful Heavens! 

I am told that some sensitive persons, 
even in middle age, experience similar 
emotions at the prospect of sitting by a 
lord; if so, Ido not envy them. It wasa 
sickening, swooney sensation after all, and 
for one thing, I remember well that it 
entirely destroyed my appetite. I dressed 
for dinner with infinite care and pains, 
but should not have taken half the time 
but for the trembling of my limbs. The 
arrangement of my white cravat in par- 
ticular was a work of extreme difficulty, 
and I had as many “failures” in it as 
Brummell. Then I tottered down to the 
breakfast-room, which commanded the 
approach to the house, and flattened my 
nose against the window-pane until the 
sudden thought struck me that I was de- 
facing that feature, which was agonising. 
There was such a singing in my ears that 
I did not hear the carriage till I saw it at 
the door—a yellow “fly” from the George 
at Kirkdale, about which no pleasant 
associations had hitherto lingered, for it 
had been wont to take me to school; but 
it was henceforth to be a sacred vehicle. 

“Harry!” cried my aunt’s voice, from 
the drawing-room, with which the break- 
fast-room communicated, “why on earth 
are you not here, sir? Your uncle is not 
down, and these people are your friends, 
remember, not mine.” 

She had doubtless forgotten for the 
moment all about Gertrude, and was in 
no very pleasant frame of mind at having 
to welcome the Raeburns, whose acquaint- 
anceship she had always studiously avoided. 
Otherwise, to my great envy, she was com- 
pletely at her ease. I heard the shuffling 
of feet in the little hall, the sweeping of 
dresses (one of them her dress!), and a 
sharp “Stop a minute, Mark,” from Mrs. 
Raeburn, whose cap perhaps had fallen 
on one side—what did it matter how she 





looked! Then the door opened, and 
Riehard announced, “ Mr., Mrs., and Mr. 
John Raeburn, and Miss Hoyd.” I knew 
he had made some stupid mistake by 
John’s giggle, but was too oceupied with 
my duties as deputy-master of the cere- 
monies to hear what it was. 

Aunt Eleanor welcomed Mrs. Raeburn 
with the most polished urbanity, to which 
that lady responded by an acid smile; 
properly speaking, she had no mouth at 
all, but only a slit between her nose and 
chin, which it seemed to give her pain to 
widen. “So glad to see you,” said my 
aunt. 

“So glad to see you, madam—after so 
many years,” was the unconciliatory re- 
sponse. 

“ Yes,” sighed my aunt, quite unabashed, 
* ill-health has deprived me of many plea- 
sures. I have been a prisoner—to the 
house at least—I may almost say for 
life.” 

I had not been very studious of the 
classics, but the phrase “splendide men- 
dax” involuntarily occurred to me. My 
aunt had at one time been a woman 
of fashion, and had not forgotten her 
accomplishments. 

“My husband’s cousin and ward, Miss 
Floyd,” continued Mrs. Raeburn. It 
seemed to my sensitive ear that she laid 
a particular emphasis on the word “ ward,” 
as though to imply that her hand was at 
the attorney’s disposal. 

“Very pleased to see you, my dear,” 
was my aunt’s gracious welcome; youth 
and beauty were always passports to her 
favour, which surely was to her credit, 
since she had herself once possessed and 
lost them. 

Mr. Raeburn came up rubbing his hands, 
a little nervous, but with a cheerful smile. 
Mrs. Hastings did not consider him quite 
a gentleman, or one that was in his proper 
place as a guest in her drawing-room ; but, 
being there, he had nothing to complain of 
in his reception. 

As for Mr. John (perhaps with the re- 
membrance of his powers of mimicry in 
her mind), my aunt gave him but a couple 
of fingers, and a “ How do you do, sir? ” 
the manner and tone of which he after- 
wards reproduced to perfection. 

We were all a little stiff and formal, 
till my uncle came down, whose genial 
influence thawed the social atmosphere ; 
and as, moreover, with a desperation that 
his sense of the duties of hospitality could 
have alone inspired, he at once laid himself 
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yard-arm to yard-arm beside the majestic 
Mrs. Raeburn, and engaged her with 
volleys of smail talk, I was able to get 
a few words with Gertrude. Then dinner 
was announced—it was always served to 
the moment at the Rectory—and she laid 
her little hand on my trembling arm,.and 
we were wafted into the dining-room to- 
gether, as on pinions. During soup time 
conversation languished, but when the fish 
period arrived my aunt explained the ab- 
sence of the salmon with great applause. 

“Capital, capital!” cried the attorney, 
helping himself to the sherry, which, in 
country fashion, stood on the table; “he 
must be a noble crab, as I daresay he will 
prove. For my part, I think that a dressed 
crab is as good a dish as a salmon.” 

* But I am sorry to say the crab is gone 
too,” said my aunt ruefully. She was 
rather ashamed of the rector’s eccentric 
benevolence, and had hoped to have been 
spared the relation of it. 

“Ho, ho! so somebody ate him too, did 
he,” observed Mr. Raeburn; then catching 
the smile upon my face, he added, “ It 
must have been a young digestion that 
tackled such a fellow as that, and I think 
I can guess whose it was.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘I made away with the 
whole of it.” 

Mrs. Raeburn gasped audibly, and laid 
down her knife and fork. “If this lad 
eats a crab with a salmon in it for lun- 
cheon,” was her private reflection, “a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year is too 
little by half to charge for his keep.” 

“Why you are quite a Jonah, Sheddon!” 
exclaimed the attorney, with some slight 
confusion of metaphor. 

“No, no!” exclaimed my aunt, “my 
nephew didn’t eat the crab. The fact is, 
my husband was so struck with the 
creature’s pluck, as he termed it, that he 
actually sent Harry to put it back in 
Morecambe Bay.” 

“And did you?” inquired John Rae- 
burn, with simplicity. 

“Did he, sir? ” exclaimed my aunt with 
indignation ; “‘do you suppose he sold it 
for half-a-crown upon the sly, and kept 
the money?” 

“How pleasant it must be to be rich 
enough to indulge oneself in such eccen- 
tricities,” observed Mrs, Raeburn, coldly. 

This observation annoyed my aunt, I 
could see, even more than the remark of 
Mr. John, but she made no reply. 

“Well, the crab is in the bay, Mrs. 
Raeburn,” said my uncle, turning a little 





red, “and will probably be caught and 
sent to Kirkdale, so that you will have the 
benefit of it after all.” 

“Oh, we don’t indulge in such luxuries 
at the Priory, I do assure you,” replied 
Mrs. Raeburn, shooting a significant 
glance in my direction, as much as to 
say, “so don’t expect them, young man.” 
“T must say, Mr. Hastings, that I think 
you committed a wicked extravagance.” 

“T don’t see why you must say it, my 
dear,” expostulated Mr. Raeburn, “ even if 
you think it.” 

“T always speak my mind, Mark, as 
you know,” was his lady’s stern rejoinder, 
at which the attorney sighed, and again 
resorted to the sherry. 

“For my part, I think it was very nice 
of your uncle,” whispered Gertrude timidly, 
“though it was certainly very funny.” 

This observation enchanted me, inde- 
pendently of its sentiments; for, since 
she said it was funny, [ was clearly 
privileged to smile in adhesion, and also 
to reply in the same hushed and tender 
key. How the general conversation pro- 
ceeded from henceforth I took no note; 
but it struck me that there were gaps and 
pauses in it, and that every time Mr. Rae- 
barn spoke it was with an access of con- 
fidence and gaiety. The champagne- 
glasses at Stanbrook Rectory were neither 
filled with Indian grasses nor suffered to 
stand empty before its guests. 

I was sometimes addressed by others, 
of course, in which case I answered them 
civilly enough, but not without an effort ; I 
could not readily detach my mind from 
my divinity. Once, for instance, I replied, 
“ Beautiful,” when Mr. Raeburn asked me 
what I thought of the new medical man 
at Kirkdale, Dr. Wilde. But whenever 
Gertrude was spoken to I was all ears, 
and it did not escape me that John Rae- 
burn twice addressed her as “ Miss Hoyd,” 
in allusion to Richard’s mistake in her 
introduction—a jocularity which, con- 
sidering that that domestic was waiting 
at table, filled me with unspeakable 
disgust. 

John was one of those anomalous indi- 
viduals who, though really clever and 
quick-witted, are wholly without discrimi- 
nation; vulgar he was to the backbone, 
and what was worse, he was absolutely 
unaware when a pleasantry was calculated 
to give offence. Nervous persons—and 
especially ladies—who knew John, grew 
hot all over, when, after a preparatory 
grin, he opened his mouth for a sally; and 
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many and many a time have I wished him 
choked. Such slapdash humorists, the 
oracles of their “ office,” or of the “ com- 
mercial room,” bring humour itself into 
disrepute, just as some pious folks, who 
have more zeal than knowledge, do dis- 
credit to true religion. 

I am afraid I must have become more and 
more rapt up in my fair neighbour, since, 
when she suddenly whispered “Hush,” 
I replied, ‘Why, hush?” and the next 
instant was turned into stone by my aunt’s 
“Harry! Grace!” for it seemed I had been 
interrupting the rector in that function. 
Moreover, when the ladies rose to go, I 
was wholly unprepared for it, having 
missed the stately bow interchanged be- 
tween the hostess and Mrs. Raeburn, and 
did not fly to open the door for them, 
as was my bounden duty: from which 
occurred the absurdest circumstance, for 
John Raeburn, either from politeness, or 
to contrast his chivalry with my neglect, 
rushed at what he thought was the door, 
and opened a cupboard full of jam pots, 
kept there because the preserve-closet was 
damp—a revelation which annoyed my 
aunt beyond all measure. 

Amongst us men, however, there was a 
roar of laughter, and we sat down to 
our wine in high good humour. Though 
I would infinitely rather at once have 
“joined the ladies,” I felt that my behaviour 
to Miss Floyd had been already somewhat 
exclusive, and was quite resolved to make 
up for it, by making myself pleasant to 
my uncle’s guests; for which, indeed, little 
credit was due to me, since they had been 
invited solely upon my own account. Mr. 
John, too, by no means cast down by his 
fiasco with the cupboard, and evidently 
relieved by the absence of the ladies, 
chuckled over his walnuts with a gusto 
that could not have been exceeded if he 
had been an ape, and had stolen them; 
while the attorney manifested an hilarious 
garrulity which, even had Miss Floyd’s 
appeal to me concerning him on the 
occasion of our first interview never been 
made, I could not fail to have attributed 
to the effects of liquor. He was not indeed 
what even the most ill-natured could have 
termed intoxicated; but the professional 
caution for which, despite his good 
humour, he was rather remarkable, had 
vanished before the genial hospitality of 
my uncle, and also perhaps from his sense 
of satisfaction at finding himself a welcome 
guest at Stanbrook. 

Mr. Hastings was not only personally very 





popular in the county, but his marriage with 
my aunt had given him a certain social 
position and importance, much beyond that 
commonly enjoyed by a country rector ; 
and though singularly free from pretence 
or pride, his wife had compelled him to 
behave with a certain exclusiveness, which 
had kept such families as the Raeburns at 
a distance, and would without doubt have 
continued to do so, but for the accident 
of my electing to be an attorney-at-law. 
Thus Mr. Raeburn felt “ elevated” in more 
than one sense, while his host’s genuine 
kindness of manner warmed him into 
frankness and confidence. The sherry at 
the Priory was far from first rate, nor was 
the key of the cellar easily attainable from 
the lady who was so good as to take 
charge of it, so that it was the custom of 
the attorney to make “a wet night” of it, 
whenever he had a favourable opportunity, 
while the absence of his wife and master 
always gave him a certain elasticity. His 
geniality, moreover, generally evaporated 
very harmlessly in a smoking or drinking 
song—a safety-valve unfortunately denied 
to him on the present occasion. He seldom 
lost his professional wariness ; and never, 
as his son afterwards assured me, had he 
been so communicative—and that, too, 
with respect to his own affairs—as on that 
evening over the rector’s mahogany. We 
were speaking, as was natural, about the 
law and its prospects, when some guarded 
expression of opinion on the attorney’s 
part caused my uncle to rally him upon 
his caution. ‘“ Directly one touches on the 
subject of your profession, Raeburn, I 
notice that you shrink into your shell. In 
one so prosperous and trusted as yourself, 
I cannot understand such reticence— 
though, of course, in an incapable or 
‘shakey ’ practitioner, it would be explic- 
able enough. When one speaks of military 
matters to a soldier, it is as though he 
heard the call of a trumpet, and his 
tongue is loosened instantly. Talk to my 
Harry here about poetry, and he will 
astonish you with his eloquence. But you 
lawyers seem always afraid of letting some 
cat-out-of-the-bag.” 

“We don’t like giving advice gratis, 
you’ see, my dear sir,” answered the 
attorney, slily, yet with a somewhat 
disconcerted and embarrassed air; “or, 
perhaps,” added he, ‘‘ we are afraid lest 
we should make the law intelligible to 
laymen, and that the familiarity should 
breed contempt.”’ 

“Upon my life, I do think there’s some- 
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thing in that,” replied my uncle, frankly. 
“*You hedge about every legal operation 
with forms and ceremonies, such as would 
become an act of fetish-worship, rather 
than a transaction between civilised men, 
and hide your meaning in such a weari- 
some labyrinth of terms and phrases, that 
every one shrinks from exploring it; and 
then you affect to wonder how sensible 
men can be ignorant of their own affairs. 
Wherever there is designed obscurity, I 
must confess it is my conviction that there 
is always more or less imposture.” 

“That is pretty well for a clergyman, 
and a steward of divine mysteries,” 
answered the attorney, roguishly. 

“Nay, nay, I was only speaking of mun- 
dane matters,” said my uncle; and then, 
with a pleasant smile, as if to condone his 
momentary gravity, he added, “ besides, I 
have never heard a clergyman—at all 
events in the pulpit—accused of reticence. 
Now. when you are in your pulpit you 
have not a word to say. It’s the training 
that has done it—and on that account I 
fear it for my boy here, lest he should lose 
his frankness. Why, thirty years ago, 
Raeburn, I remember you as open as the 
day, just like your poor brother Alec.” 

“ Aye, aye, rector, that is true enough,” 
answered the attorney. ‘“ Thirty—years— 
ago.” He drained his glass of port, and 
sighed deeply. 

“He was your elder brother, if I re- 
member right, was he not?” inquired my 
uncle, tenderly. 

“He was, though we might have been 
almost twins for our likeness to one another, 
both in feeling and feature; but if he were 
alive now, it is likely, as you say, that ovr 
dispositions would be as different as the 
poles. No one would believe, who did not 
know me then, of what enthusiasm of 
affection I was capable. If the details of 
our last interview should be written down, 
they would be thought too fanciful for a 
romance. Poor Alec!” 

“You have never heard of him from 
that day to this, have you, Mark?” 

“ Never, Hastings, never. It is my own 
conviction that he died within a very few 
months of: our parting. That took place 
at Liverpool, from which he sailed next 
day to America, to seek his fortune; for 
each of us had then to seek it. Not even 
my young friend Harry, yonder, with his 
taste for novel reading and verse writing, 
would ever guess the resolve that Alec 
and I arrived at on that occasion.” 

The air and manner of the attorney had 





become altogether altered while he thus 
spoke, and his tone had a pathos of 
which I had not conceived it capable. 

“T think I can guess,” said I, not with- 
out a feeling of secret triumph at my own 
sagacity ; “you made an agreement with 
him that whoever should die first should 
appear to the other, and inform him of the 
fact!” 

“Not so,” answered the attorney gravely, 
“for what my brother promised he would 
have performed, and in that case I should 
have beheld him long ago. No, it was no 
spiritual compact, but a material one, and 
yet of so fanciful a nature that it might 
well pertain to another world than ours. 
We solemnly vowed to one another that, 
when we met again, we should make 
common lot of our fortunes — should 
divide in equal parts whatever property 
we might have both acquired in the 
interim.” 

A shrill whistle, which made my uncle 
*“‘jump,” dissolved the silence that followed 
this remarkable statement. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” explained 
John Raeburn, “ but I couldn’t help it. 
Only imagine how awkward it would be, 
if Uncle Alec was to come back with only 
a stick and bundle, saying, ‘ Divide, divide,’ 
like they do in the House of Commons !” 

Of this ill-timed pleasantry, the attorney 
took no notice, his thoughts, to all appear- 
ance, being occupied with recollections of 
the past. The click of the decanters, how- 
ever, as the rector passed them round, 
aroused him, and he helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

“That is to the governor,” whispered 
John in my unwilling ear, “ what ‘God 
save the Queen’ is to a band of music. 
When he has had his ‘ whitewash’ he 
never drinks anything more.” 

And, indeed, within five minutes my 
uncle’s old-fashioned inquiry of, “‘ Gentle- 
men, shall we join the ladies?” was 
answered in the affirmative, and we ad- 
journed ‘to the drawing-room. 

As we entered it, my eye chanced first 
to fall upon Mrs. Raeburn, and though it 
was in search of someone else, the ex- 
pression of her face arrested it. Her cold 
impassive features wore a strange look of 
anxiety upon them, as she fixed her gaze 
upon her jovial-looking husband. 

“‘ What folly have you been committing 
now? what secret have you let out over 
your cups ?” it seemed to say. 

In answer to which query the attorney’s 
flushed features had, to my fancy, a depre- 
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cating air. “There is nothing to be 
alarmed at, my dear; but, I must confess, 
I have been a little imprudent in my 
confidences, and that’s the fact.” 

I must have been highly imaginative 
at that period of my life, for I distinctly 
remember a horrible idea suggesting itself 
to me out of that supposed dialogue be- 
tween man and wife. Was it possible, in 
years to come, that Gertrude and I should 
ever look at one another like that, or have 
the same sordid hopes and fearsin common? 

The next moment I caught sight of my 
darling, leaning over my aunt’s blue sofa 
cushion, like an angel on a cloud, and 
endeavouring to grapple with the mysteries 
of a new knitting-stitch, which her hostess 
was teaching her. 

“Here is Harry,” whispered the old 
lady slily, as I drew near them; “ you see, 
my dear, he wants to learn it too.” 





SERVANTS—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


ANcIENT as domestic servitude is, its 
existence forms one of those social mile- 
stones, whereby national progress may be 
measured. The struggling tribes that are 
never certain of the morrow’s meal, such 
as the Esquimaux, the Andaman islanders, 
the Mayals of Australia, have neither’ the 
means nor the desire to fill more mouths 
than necessity dictates. Even the Lap- 
lander, master of some hundred reindeer, 
leaves his hut and his antlered property to 
the exclusive care of wife and children. 
Among all primitive races household toils 
devolve, as a matter of course, upon the 
married women. It is in semi-civilised 
countries that we first find servants form- 
ing an important constituent of the 
census. Nor is it a little remarkable 
that we discover scanty traces of the 
institution of domestic service, in those 
graphic accounts which the Spanish con- 
querors of Peru and Mexico have left 
behind them. We gather, indeed, that 
Montezuma and Atahualpa had house- 
holds of Oriental splendour; while some- 
thing is said as to the power and luxury 
of the great caciques who, in the Western 
world, reproduced the satraps of old 
Persia. But the frugal habits and simple 
lives of the bulk of the population, no less 
than the subservience of all to the good 
pleasure of Inca or Emperor, left no place 
for ordinary servants. 

In Asia, from very early times indeed, 
servants were mostly, although not invari- 





ably, slaves. It was not alone in the highly- 
organised empires of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia that the demand for servile labour 
was constant. Under the free tent of the 
wandering Arab dwelt those who did not 
share the liberty of their lord. Hagar, ply- 
ing the goatskin churn, or turning the rude 
handmill, in Abraham’s encampment, is as 
completely a type of Eastern manners as 
Joseph’s being sold into slavery at Mem- 
phis. But bondmen and bondwomen were, 


‘after all, less valued in the nomad life of 


the patriarchs than were the strong- 
limbed volunteers—such as was Jacob in 
the days of his exile—who did vigorous 
and intelligent work for their hire. In 
the Thebaid matters were differently or- 
dered. Pharaoh and his courtiers, the 
warlike nobles who went in chariots to 
battle, like Homer’s car-borne heroes, and 
the learned priesthood, who were the 
props of the whole fabric of govern- 
ment, required a large supply of at- 
tendants on whose obedience they could 
rely. It was no easy matter for a dis- 
contented slave to escape from the fat 
Nile valley, into the lean and hungry desert 
which guards the Egyptian border. It 
was, doubtless, from the mysterious land 
brooding beside the endless river that the 
early Hellenes derived the traditions of 
that domestic servitude which was rife 
among them. Old Greece, so far as its 
wave-washed cities were concerned, partook 
somewhat of the character of both a 
counting-house and a workshop, the 
managers of which were the ready-witted 
and fair-spoken citizens of the Demos. 
The rougher and simpler tasks of handi- 
craft, or of manual labour, were allotted to 
slaves, those offices which required more 
dexterity being reserved for native citizens. 
The servile population of Athens or 
Corinth, as compared to the free-born, 
was large to a degree that a less energetic 
race might have esteemed dangerous; but 
the Greek was neither timid nor unduly 
harsh to those over whom he ruled. 
The plays of Terence and Plautus com- 
bine with those of Aristophanes to show 
us how completely the household slave in 
Hellas identified himself with the interests 
and wishes of his master. Shakespeare’s 
witty, roguish, but attached domestics 
find their antetype in such as Sosia; and 
low as was the position of the live chattel 
from Thrace or Ionia, the speeches of 
Demosthenes inform us that actual neglect 
or ill-treatment of the slave was accounted 








as disgraceful. 
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Harder masters than the Greeks were 
presently to bear sway over millions, to 
whom all rights were arrogantly denied. 
The household of a wealthy Roman 
comprised many varieties of domestics. 
There were singers, buffoons, dancers, 
as well as cooks, and charioteers, and 
running footmen. The lute player was 
as necessary as the carptor or butler, 
whetting his official carving-knife for the 
dissection of the roasted sucking-pig, 
stuffed with leeks and ambergris, that 
was the favourite dish of his most noble 
master. The very bath necessitated the 
keeping up of a group of attendants, 
skilful with the strigil, cunning as to the 
exact temperature of the tepidarium, deft 
at those shampooing exercises, which were 
as highly prized as among the Easterns of 
to-day. 

The freedmen formed a special class of 
retainers, answering to the trusty non- 
commissioned officers of a well-disciplined 
army, and their attachment to the master, 
who had set them free, really appears to 
have been genuine. In the hour of adver- 
sity the Roman found no friend so true. 
Pompey, left deserted by the remnant of his 
host, might wander away to die obscurely ; 
Cato might open his veins in the bath 
sooner than sue for pardon from the 
victorious foe ; in both cases the favourite 
freedman, like some faithful dog, was with 
his lord to the last. This caste of enfran- 
chised thralls, ready at any risk to do their 
masters’ bidding, in some sense represented 
the sturdy clients, who, in an earlier time, 
used their voices and clubs for Claudius 
or Fabius. 

As for the ordinary slaves—whose plump 
forms and unthinking laughter, as they 
lounged at the gateof Memmuus or Plancus, 
must often have stirred the envy of gaunt 
Quirites, whose tattered togas and patched 
sandals contrasted with the spotless robes 
and shoes of Spanish leather worn by their 
political inferiors—they were precisely such 
as, under the artificial conditions of their 
existence, they might have been predicated 
to be. Fat and indolent they were, for 
food was plenteous and housework light. 
That they -lied and pilfered, that they 
spied and slandered, was no more than 
might be looked for. Every man and 
woman of the crew had his or her own 


scheme for future life, which generally 
entailed the amassing of a little hoard of 


ill-got money. Mcenicus would buy his 
freedom and keep a tavern in the Suburra. 
Phillis, who has quantities of the cast-off 





finery of the ladies Julia and Flavia, her 
young mistresses, prudently plans to set 
up a small shop for the retail of frippery. 
Fat Nonus has not marketed so many 
years for his noble patron without putting 
together a considerable lump of savings, 
and aspires to be a purveyor of British 
oysters and truffles from Gaul, or per- 
chance to let lodgings at the fashionable 
bathing-place of Baim. None of these 
persons were very scrupulous as to the 
means by which they clawed together the 
sesterces, that were indispensable for the 
carrying out of their pet projects. After 
all, Roman masters and mistresses were 
human, and, as such, gullible. The drudges 
who worked in the scorching sunshine or 
drenching rain, under the driver’s whip, 
had a hard time of it certainly ; but those 
who crouched and fawned, spaniel-like, 
within doors, were often able to find the 
length of my lord the Senator’s buskined 
foot. Nonus knew, to a nicety, the over- 
charge to which the proconsul would 
submit, and how to ask a boon, when the 
choice Chian wine had warmed his master’s 
heart into a vague good-nature. The Lady 
Flavia, although she had an ugly trick of 
pinching and slapping when displeased, 
and would sometimes make a pincushion 
of her maid’s arm, after the wont of 
Roman ladies in their capricious moods, 
was very free with her money, and not in- 
quisitive as to the fate of a lost bracelet or 
missing fibula. Her sister, the Lady Julia, 
paid high to have her letters privately 
carried to young Flaccus, of whom her 
parents disapproved. All these and other 
frailties brought in grist to the mill, and 
gave hope to the parasites and hangers-on 
of Roman grandeur. 

Servitude took a more simple form 
among our hardy ancestors. The free- 
born men who hired themselves out, for a 
specific period, to plough and to fight, to 
reap the barley-crop and row the galley, 
were not thought to have done anything 
derogatory to their position, in accepting 
wages and obeying orders. To be free 
was to be noble, among Goths and Frisons, 
Lombards and Englishmen. The earlier 
kings of Norway beat their opponents by 
employing the axes of their “ hired lads,” 
the body-guard whose services their supe- 
rior wealth enabled them to enlist; and of 
a similar composition was the band of 
household warriors with which our own 
Harold conquered at Stamford Bridge, 
and all but conquered at Hastings. Of a 
distinctly lower grade were the slaves, 
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the theowe and esné of Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers, who were usually sprung 
from captives taken in war, or from 
criminals whose outlawry had never been 
reversed. These performed the ruder tasks 
of allotted labour, and were held of but 
slightly more account than the cattle 
they tended. But there was something 
patriarchal in the character of a pre-feudal 
household among the northern nations, 
which may have deprived domestic slavery 
of many of its worst features. High and 
low, young and old, sat at meat around 
the long oaken table, gathered round the 
fire on winter evenings, carolled the same 
songs, and went into ecstacies of laughter 
at the wit of the minstrel or the drollery 
of the juggler. The master went afield, at 
the head of his men, to hunt down the 
boar, or to cut the rye; the mistress sat 
spinning among her maidens; there was 
no culture—where none could read, and all 
shared the same superstitions and preju- 
dices—to operate as a barrier between 
employers and employed. So far the 
picture may seem tolerably pleasing, but 
the fact that slaves very often ran away, 
in spite of the iron collar, and the many 
stripes that awaited the recaptured deserter, 
proves that the condition of these despised 
beings was not invariably a happy one. 

In feudal times the consequence, and 
even the personal security, of every man 
of rank depended so much upon the 
number of men-servants beneath his roof, 
that the muster-roll of the household was 
often swollen to exaggerated dimensions. 
As for the actual work to be done, there 
must have been a minimum of that, as 
regarded indoor service, to divide amongst 
that host of able-bodied loungers. To 
change the rushes which did duty for 
carpets; to fetch logs for the two cavern- 
ous fireplaces of kitchen and hall; to 
burnish the various tankards, hanaps, and 
platters, of pewter or of silver; to set out 
the long black table for the mid-day 
dinner, and the late rere supper, could 
never have required the maintaining of a 
legion of blue coats, or tawny coats, all 
with fine appetites for beef and an 
insatiable thirst for ale. The real reason, 
for keeping up so cumbersome an esta- 
blishment, was the facility with which 
every groom and footboy could be con- 
verted into a soldier. Was the mansion 
suddenly beset, contrary to the King’s 
peace, by armed enemies, little time was 
lost in calling the domestics to the con- 
genial task of fighting. Down from their 





pegs came the steel caps and the shining 
breast-plates ; there was bending of tough 
bows and brandishing of brown-bills; the 
few maid-servants ran screaming up the 
turret stairs, as the arrows and bullets 
began to fly; the many men strove hard, 
with steel and shot, seething pitch and 
scalding water, to beat off the besiegers. 
It was not until private warfare became 
obsolete, that a household ceased to be 
considered as a probable garrison, and a 
possible regiment. 

Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
writing at a transition epoch, show us the 
decay of the old and the dawning of the 
new system of domestic service. Their 
servants have not yet forgotten the old 
play of sword and buckler, or how to 
ruffle it for the credit of the house. They 
are still willing to fight, and in some cases 
to face fearful odds, and brave inevitable 
death, in defence of a beloved master. 
Their attachment is, however, no gua- 
rantee that they will not occasionally play 
tricks for their own peculiar profit, 
and indeed they have much in common 
with the witty, graceless knaves of Greek 
comedy. Faithful, but fertile in tricks 
and lies, they are true Scapins of the 
ante-chamber. That they expected to be 
beaten for their many sins of omission 
and commission was evident, and also 
that they took the correction in good 
part, and without any sense of degra- 
dation. John Thomas of nowadays, hair- 
powdered, frigid, passionless of demeanour, 
would unquestionably feel very differently, 
should an angry master approach him with 
uplifted cane, than did his predecessors of 
the three last centuries. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he would acquit him- 
self as valiantly in a street battle with the 
followers of odious Capulet, as did that 
earlier John who merely roared and winced 
under the hearty pommeling with which 
his employer punished his misdeeds. In 
the days of civil war and conspiracy, when 
great rewards could often have been got by 
denouncing the hiding-places of Jesuit, 
Jacobite, or Malignant, the dogged fidelity 
of servants was proof against the greed 
of gain. The gentleman’s gentleman of 
Addison or Steele, and still more the 
liveried domestic of whom Johnson dis- 
coursed, might not be quite as trusty a 
retainer as the stubborn blue coat of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, but he was more prone to use 
his inventive talents for his master’s benefit 
than against him. There really does seem 
to have been some sympathy between the 
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dicing, claret-drinking young blood of 
Anne’s time, and the supple valet who 
combed his periwig and adjusted his 
ruffles. 

Meanwhile, French serving-men, by far 
more numerous, arrogant, and gorgeously 
arrayed than their brethren in England, 
were regarded not merely as a pest, but 
also as an actual danger to the state, 
by that parliament of Paris which was 
never weary of fulminating edicts to 
restrain them. Modest suitors, having 
to crave an interview with Monseigneur 
or Monsieur le Maréchal, shrank from 
entering the ante-rooms crowded with 
noisy popinjays, glittering in gold lace 
and bright colours, and whose chartered 
insolence was little likely to spare any 
stranger not of noble birth. The aristo- 
cracy of the sword and of the robe, the 
presidents, the bishops, the foreign am- 
bassadors, vied with one another in keep- 
ing on foot extravagant numbers of these 
gaudily-clad attendants, whose pranks in 
the streets and public places not seldom 
escaped punishment, on account of the 
rank of their employers. When, however, 
a lackey did come before a court of jus- 
tice higher than that of the Chatelet, the 
merciless severity of the judges showed 
how strong was the inference against 
these pampered menials. Tallemant des 
Réaux relates an instance of a footman’s 
having been condemned, though not 
executed, for having struck a magistrate, 
of whose official position he was ignorant ; 
and pages, in especial, appear to have been 
obnoxious to the Rhadamanthine justice 
of Paris. 

It is the great demand for domestic 
service in the Mohammedan countries of 
the Levant, in Barbary, and in Central 
Asia, which maintains the evil vitality of 
the African slave trade. Turks and Moors, 
Persians and Egyptians, would scarcely 
know how to get their house-work done, 
without importing black cooks and nurses, 
black grooms and gardeners, from the hot 
lands of the Soudan. The slave trade from 
the West Coast, more familiar to Europeans 
than that of Zanzibar or of the White 
Nile, was ‘kept up for commercial pur- 
poses, and black labour was merely a con- 
venient means of cultivating the rice, 
sugar, and tobacco of the Antilles and the 
tropical mainland. But a rich Moslem 
buys his servants; and, to do him justice, 
he deals gently enough with them when 
once he has got them. A slave who has 
embraced the religion of Islam—and the 











pagan negro’s conversion is easy and 
certain—has little to complain of save the 
loss of liberty. It is strange to contrast 
the life of one of these living chattels— 
proud of his new faith, well fed and well 
clad, and sure of being cared for in sick- 
ness or old age—with the half-forgotten 
horrors of his transplantation from Africa 
to his present home. He can remember, 
yet, his agony of terror when he fled from 
the blazing huts of his native village, sud- 
denly surprised by the Arab kidnappers 
and their negro allies; can remember the 
flash and rattle of the guns, as the fight- 
ing-men of the little community were shot 
down like so many noxious animals; the 
chase through the woods, the capture, and 
the cold-blooded massacre of all who were 
too young or too old to command a price. 
He can scarcely have forgotten, too, the 
toilsome march to the coast, and how 
heavy was the yoke and how galling the 
thongs that bound the wrists; or how 
many of the weaker drooped and died, or 
perished miserably in fording some swollen 
river; still less the stifling air, the putrid 
food, the nauseous water, in the hold of 
the slaving dhow that made the voyage to 
the Persian Gulf, disease raging amongst 
the human cargo beneath hatches—a poor 
residuum of which would eventually reach 
the market and be purchased. But Ibrahim, 
sleek, strong, and a believer, under the 
roof of an indulgent master, seldom finds 
time to sigh over the sufferings of Kaffir 
blacks, not yet brought into the Mahom- 
medan fold. 

Indian housekeeping is at once very 
simple, and paradoxically complex. The 
fact that all servants are on _ board 
wages, from the moonshee, who takes a 
temporary engagement as secretary or 
tutor, down to the humblest punkah- 
wallah or grass-cutter, renders it compara- 
tively easy for a master to know his ex- 
penses. But then there is something be- 
wildering in the subdivision of labour, 
in having to harbour tailors and cobblers, 
washermen and watchmen, and florists and 
sweepers. It is perplexing to find thatevery 
servant so well knows his or her place, that 
a palki-bearer would scorn to fetch a pitcher 
of water; that hereditary poultry keepers 
attend the hens; hereditary grooms the 
horses ; and that not a meal can be cooked, 
or a carpet spread, except by the agency 
of somebody, whose caste points him out 
as the appropriate person to perform the 
duty. An English resident, also, is apt to 
be puzzled by that habit of the native 
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domestics, strange to our notions, of col- 
lecting around them a clan of relatives, 
old and young, more or less dependent for 
sustenance on the monthly wages of the 
bread-winner. These “followers,” like 
others of their plastic race, are by no 
means obtrusive, and are content to be 
tucked away in sheds and huts, or to lie 
about the passages of some rambling villa, 
while a pipkin of grain and a spoonful of 
ghee comprise, with a little cotton cloth, 
their few wants. But many a Briton un- 
used to the country, yet drawing high 
pay, must marvel at the number of mouths 
that he indirectly has to fill, and must feel 
at times uncomfortably uncertain as to 
whether he has not made a gigantic mis- 
take in supposing that the monthly pay- 
ment of a few pounds sterling expunges 
his liabilities towards his servants, and as 
to the prospect of a little bill being sent 
in for all the rice and currie, all the wheat, 
and pulse, and clarified butter consumed 
by the domestic army that salaams at his 
approach. Servants in India have two 
merits to counterbalance such faults as 
are inherent in a race remarkable for the 
subtle ingenuity with which, on occasion, 
it can cheat and lie. They are grateful, 
not merely for exceptional kindness, but 
for the bread and salt that they have eaten; 
and breach of trust is abhorrent to even 
the elastic conscience of a Hindoo, so 
that the very man who takes the lead in 
plundering the Sahib’s store-room, when 
pitting his wits against the duller fancy of 
his European employer, may be rendered 
honest by being appointed dragon in ordi- 
nary over the treasures that it contains. 

That in Australia and in America 
domestic service is very dear, very scarce, 
and very bad, is notorious. The condi- 
tions of our Old World experience are of 
course reversed, where labour is rare and 
food abundant, but in the Great Republic, 
at any rate, local habits of thought have 
more to do with the scarcity of tolerable 
servants than the actual state of the mar- 
ket for industry. Whatever may be the 
case in the corn-growing prairie lands of 
the virgin West, the Eastern States are 
no El Dorado for unskilled workers, and 
there is poverty enough stagnating in 
squalid by-streets of the stateliest cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard. Yet the American 
help, whose irreverent answers and 
dawdling indolence evoked the wonder of 
a bygone generation of travellers from the 
Old Country, has absolutely become as 
extinct as the moa or the dodo. 





In Washington, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, a very few genuine citizens may 
deign to be coachmen or butlers, but no 
native American girl will now accept the 
duster of office. Raw recruits from Ire- 
land, negroes, and, in some few cases, 
Chinese, execute, in a manner more or less 
perfunctory, the highly-paid household 
duties which to their uninstructed minds 
imply no peculiar degradation. None of 
these classes quite satisfy the require- 
ments of a fastidious employer. The 
velvet tread, the supple dexterity, the 
wonderful frugality of the yellow-skinned 
importations from Kathay, can hardly 
conquer the instinctive repugnance with 
which the sly eyes, the crooked claws, and 
the dangling pigtail of Ah Sin are re- 
garded by an Anglo-Saxon master or 
mistress. Biddy, from Connaught, who 
brings with her a fine talent for the demo- 
lition of crockery, and a rooted aversion 
to soap and water, is more quick to learn 
the lesson of Republican equality than the 
rudiments of bed making or cookery. Juba 
and Aunt Polly are kind, polite, and gifted 
with a natural turn for the arts of the 
kitchen, but punctuality and sustained 
capacity for work are not African virtues, 
and it takes a good many blacks to get 
through the daily task of a few well- 
drilled white servants. It is the Nemesis 
of the “almighty dollar” that it can but 
hire such sorry Ariels to do its behests. 

This is essentially an era of change, of 
transition from one system to another, and 
we in England, and in a less degree our 
neighbours of Continental Europe, have 
to grumble at the alteration in those who 
sweep our floors and dress our dinners. 
Many causes have co-operated to produce 
the result which occasions, in the best- 
regulated families, so much heart-burning 
and complaint. . The clock of Time has 
not stood still with servants, or with the 
social strata whence servants come. The 
purchasing power of money is not what it 
was, and as a corollary of the proposition, 
it is easier to earn than was the case 
twenty or thirty years ago. The old 
saying, that when one door shuts another 
opens, is a great deal truer, as applied to 
domestic service, than at the time of its 
invention. This is an age, less of travel 
than of migration, and continual changes of 
residence, with the hurry and recklessness 
which such flittings from one roof-tree to 
another involve, make it impossible for 
employers to choose their servants as 
carefully as of old. Dean Swift’s ras- 
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cally serving-man would, nowadays, have 
laughed at the bad character which his 
caustic master penned in punishment of 
his guilt, and which reduced him to 
mendicancy, until, long afterwards, the 
author of Gulliver’s Travels received him 
back into his service. Roguery is no 
novel device, and when Anne was queen 
there must have been knaves, as ready to pen 
flourishing certificates for afraudulent foot- 
man or light-fingered lady’s-maid, as any 
of those amiable optimists, who sometimes 
expiate their offences in this line bya severe 
sentence of hard labour at Millbank. But 
in a comparatively small society, where 
everyone knew something of his neighbour, 
such stratagems were of smallavail. Until 
the modern passion for locomotion reached 
its present pitch of restlessness, a disgraced 
servant found it very hard indeed, even if 
penitent, to get a new start in life. There 
was a sort of unwritten contemporary 
chronicle kept up by gossipmg tongues, 
and which did not forget to register the 
peccadilloes of Betsey Jane and John 
Thomas. The fear of being discharged is 


no longerthe awful apprehension of kitchen 
outlawry that it once was, before the rapid 
growth of suddenly-made fortunes com- 


bined with the fashion of frequent changes 
of abode to make us all take things on 
trust, of which our slow-moving fore- 
fathers required evidence. It is not only 
that haste and carelessnessinduce employers 
to take many a leap in the dark, so far as 
the engagement of servants is concerned. 
Household service is now only one avenue, 
and that by no means the most popular, 
of the many roads that lead to the gilded 
temple of the Diva Pecunia. The modes 
of bread-winning have been multiplied of 
late years, almost in geometrical ratio, and 
there is also a growing impatience of the 
irksome restraints, and steady discipline, 
which indoor servitude implies. The more 
independent spirits probably make a wise 
selection in preferring salaries to wages, 
and some other task to the labours of the 
household. To be a pattern servant is no 
easy matter; nor is the position of the 
employer wholly free from difficulties. 
There always were, no doubt, masters and 
mistresses who were secretly afraid of their 
domestics, and their number is not likely 
to have been diminished by the abolition of 
the really confidential intercourse which 
once linked the two diverging classes to- 
gether. Sir Plume may not have been 
precisely a hero to his valet, nor Lydia 
Languish a heroine to her chattering 





Abigail, but there was a genuine sym- 
pathy between those frivolous young 
persons and their attendants, scarcely to 
be reproduced in our colder and less com- 
municative epoch. There are, no doubt, 
as excellent servants, and as well-inten- 
tioned masters and mistresses now, as at 
any time in the world’s history, but their 
relations to one another can never again 
be such as the past generations have wit- 
nessed, and perhaps it is well for mankind 
that this should be so. 





THE HOUR-GLASS. 


SPARKLING, dancing downwards, 

Merrily drop the sands. 

While the golden hours so gaily pass, 
Amid rose, and lily, and soft green grass ; 
Wherefore so eager to turn the glass, 

Oh dimpled baby-hands P 


Glittering, flashing downwards, 

In the glow of the April sun. 

Ah, sweet white fingers, and sky-blue eyes, 
And cheeks as rosy as western skies ; 

’Tis pity in Youth’s first Paradise, 

That the sands so swifty run! 


Stealing for ever downwards, 

Grey tinging their virgin gold. 

Pulses still quiver, and hearts still beat, 
But the road grows hard for the tired feet ; 
Surely the sky had more warmth and heat, 
And the sands showed brighter of old! 


Dropping drearily downwards, 

The evening is well-nigh o’er. 

The brightest and best the river have crossed, 
The bolt is shot, and the venture lost ; 

The barque on the last long wave is tossed, 
The glass needs to turn no more. 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 

CASANOVA. 
FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PRISON. 
Unurke many of the eccentric brother- 
hood, Casanova was of no doubtful origin. 
Other birds of prey have shown themselves 
chary of disclosing the eyrie where they 
were hatched, but no such modesty re- 
strained this adventurer “par excellence” 
from boasting of his pedigree. He was 
born and bred a free-lance, and took a 
certain pride in vaunting his buccaneer- 
ing strain. His remote progenitor, Don 
Jacopo Casanova, himself a natural son of 
one Don Francisco, carried off from a 
convent, the day after she made her 
vows, Dona Anna Palafox. This event 
occurred in the year 1428, and the 
valiant Don Jacopo, who was secretary of 
King Don Alfonso of Arragon, escaping 
with the nun to Rome, passed a year in 
prison, when Pope Martin the Third re- 
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lieved the lady from her obligations and 
gave the nuptial benediction, at the re- 
commendation of Don Juan Casanova, 
master of the Holy Palace and uncle of 
Don Jacopo. Of this extraordinary mar- 
riage only one child survived, Don Juan 
Casanova, who, in 1475, married Dona 
Eleonora Albini, had issue a son, named 
Mare Antonio, and for a while lived 
respectably enough. 

Blood, however, will tell, and in 1481 
Don Juan having killed an officer belong- 
ing to the King of Naples, was obliged 
to show a clean pair of heels to the 
Eternal City; enlisted under Christopher 
Columbus, and died in 1493. Mare 
Antonio found the “ pen mightier than the 
sword,” wrote rhymes in the style of the 
period, and became the secretary of Car- 
dinal Pompeio Colonna. A satire against 
Giulio de’ Medici, then a cardinal, obliged 
this learned gentleman to leave Rome and 
retreat to Como, where, to pass the time, 
he got married. Shortly after, Giulio de’ 
Medici, having become Pope, under the 
title of Clement the Seventh, recalled 
him to Rome, where he died of the 
plague, after Rome was taken and pil- 
laged by the Imperialists in 1526. His 
son fought through the long wars which 
desolated France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and died there full of years, if 
not of honour. The grandson of this 
worthy man seems to have forsaken the 
sword for the stage, for he became first 
a dancer and then an actor, and finally 
married the daughter of a shoemaker, who 
in turn became an actress, and nine years 
after was left a widow with six children, 
of whom Giacomo Girolamo Casanova, the 
eldest, was born in 1725. 

This descendant of an adventurous 
line was endowed not only with the 
mother-wit and readiness of resource, 
common to those who have rather 
scratched their names on the edges of 
society than written their record upon 
its face, but with an extraordinary in- 
dustry, energy, and force of character 
which, while getting him into many 
scrapes, enabled him to get out of them 
in a fashion which, at times, was almost 
creditable. His mother, travelling as a 
comedian from one city of Europe to the 
other, appears to have left her child under 
the guardianship of a certain Abbé Gri- 
mani, who put him out to board at Padua, 
where he received his first instruction 
from the Abbé Gozzi, under whose care 
he, although instructed in the systems 





of Aristotle and the cosmography of 
Ptolemy, at which he laughed consumedly, 
nevertheless imbibed the art of writing 
Latin and Italian verse; and, moreover, 
acquired a fair knowledge of Greek. 
Young Casanova could knock off a couplet 
at the age of eleven, and, continuing 
his studies at the University of Padua, 
took the degree of doctor of laws at six- 
teen. The scholars of this famous uni- 
versity enjoyed extraordinary immunities, 
and used, or ratherabused, them atrociously. 
They carried weapons openly, came fre- 
quently into collision with the police, and 
led a life generally which throws the 
German “ renowners ” completely into the 
shade. This life was well suited to Casa- 
nova, who to his last day made love and 
literature, science and gambling, necro- 
mancy and duelling, his chief occupations. 
He often complained of his evil star, but, 
so far as can be seen, his maleficent planet 
was made up of his own qualities—a 
certain mania for being thought a wit, 
a trenchant and insolent tone, and a 
burning desire to settle every dispute 
sword in hand. He was by no means an 
oily insinuating adventurer, but a dan- 
gerous mixture of the wit, schemer, and 
swash-buckler. He knew excellently well 
how to ingratiate himself with his victims 
and to practise on their credulity, but 
when “ bowled out” his diabolical temper 
and his personal courage forbade him to 
make a swift and ignominious retreat. 
He retired slowly, snarling and gnashing 
his teeth, and those who drove him to 
bay often found him, to their cost, an ugly 
customer. 

Being endowed with these happy qualifi- 
cations for a sacred mission, he was 
destined for the Church, and received the 
tonsure at the hands of Monsignor Carreri, 
patriarch of Venice. At the City of the 
Sea he still pursued his studies, and in his 
position as a young abbé, under the 
protection of Signor Malipierd, an ancient 
patrician, enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
of “forming himself in the great world.” 
Doubtless he acquired a certain ceremo- 
nious varnish of good manners, but through- 
out his life the coarse internal structure 
showed through the cracks with painful 
distinctness. Allowing for every difference 
between the manners of the last century 
and those of our own, Casanova must 
always appear destitute of thorough good 
breeding. Stately upon occasion, cere- 
moniously polite when in a good humour, 
and brave always, he yet continually 
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betrayed that want of ease which charac- 
terises the promoted bravo. 

Of a singularly positive turn of mind, 
the young abbé turned his attention to 
physics, and neglected no opportunity of 
acquiring the natural sciences. Mean- 
while, he was permitted to preach and 
gad about in Venice, and getting into a 
few scrapes, was relegated to a seminary, 
among a set of “dirty little rascals.” 
Disgusted at this treatment, he conducted 
himself in fashion to be imprisoned in a 
fort, and on his return to Venice was 
engaged, as his librarian, by a southern 
bishop, whom he was to rejoin at Rome. 

Setting out from Venice, to reach Rome 
via Ancona, he went first to Chiozza to 
take shipping, and got into trouble at 
once. The young rook, whose plumage 
was not yet fully grown, had to pass 
through the pigeon stage, and was 
plucked of all his money by a gang of 
scapegraces, headed by a one-eyed monk. 
Without a sequin he went on board, 
and there picked up the acquaintance of 
a young Franciscan, thanks to whom he 
made his way on foot to Loretto, and 
thence to Rome. Tramping along with 
the mendicant friar, begging food, lodging 
gratis, and borrowing money, the young 
Venetian at last reached the Eternal City, 
with seven pauls in his pocket, and found 
that his bishop had gone on to Naples, 
after franking his follower through. He 
soon reached Naples, only to find the 
episcopal bird flown to Martorano, in the 
Terra di Lavoro, some two hundred miles 
off. This was a long way to walk, and 
having only eight carlini, Casanova was 
obliged to draw at sight upon his intelli- 
gence—a bank which rarely failed him. 
Having walked to Portici, he ate a good 
dinner, slept the slumber of the just, and 
sauntered out in the morning, seeking 
whom he should devour. Here a Greek 
merchant was delivered into his hands. 
The man sought to sell Muscat wine, and 
attracted by Casanova’s appearance, ap- 
proached him, telling him that he also 
had quicksilver to sell. After sundry 
bargainings and much haggling, the 
young scamp showed the elder how to 
“augment” his store of mercury, by 
adding to it lead and bismuth. Not 
knowing how the Neapolitan laws of the 
period affected augmentation—i.e., adul- 
teration—I cannot pronounce on the law- 
fulness of this trick, but the Greek was 
glad to buy it for a hundred ounces, and 
threw a box of silver-mounted razors and 











a barrel of Muscat into the bargain. 
Refitting his wardrobe at Salerno, Casa- 
nova went on merrily to Martorano, but 
disgusted by the poverty of the bishop 
and his diocese, made up his mind to try 
his fortune in Rome. The excellent bishop 
supplied him with several letters of intro- 
duction and a little money, and after 
finding at Naples a remote cousin, who 
gave him more introductions and more 
money, the young abbé landed at Rome, 
was received into the household of Cardinal 
Acquaviva as an assistant secretary, and 
lived joyously, but devoted many hours to 
the study of French—an indispensable 
accomplishment for a sucking diplomate. 
His knack of verse-making here stood him 
in good stead. A puissant cardinal em- 
ployed him in writing his own supposed 
amatory verses; he was introduced to the 
Pope, and was apparently on the high- 
road to fortune, when an intrigue in 
which he was—for a wonder—blame- 
less, compelled him to leave Rome. This 
unhappy event crushed poor Casanova. 
He was utterly cast down. To his 
logical mind it was a double punishment, 
as he was not consoled by the agree- 
able consciousness of guilt. He groaned, 
but was compelled to submit; but, as the 
cardinal did things handsomely, he was to 
be sent on a foreign mission. When asked 
where he would like to go, he answered at 
random, “Constantinople.” As this city was 
outside of Christendom, the worthy cardinal 
was a little puzzled at first, but finally gave 
him a passport for Venice and a letter 
addressed to Osman Bonneval, Pacha of 
Karamania, at Constantinople. Furnished 
with these documents, he set out for 
Venice—this time well provided with 
funds—and after sundry adventures, more 
or less scandalous, fell like a bomb among 
his friends in that city. He now decided 
on throwing off the ecclesiastical habit 
and becoming a soldier, and purchased an 
ensigncy in a Venetian regiment stationed 
at Corfu, reserving to himself sufficient 
leave to visit the famous Count de Bon- 
neval, a renegade of the good old type. On 
the voyage he quarrelled with a Sclavonic 
priest, and during a storm narrowly escaped 
being thrown overboard as a second Jonah, 
but ultimately landed safely in the Golden 
Horn. Lodged in the Venetian embassy, 
he soon made his way to Osman Pacha, 
otherwise Count de Bonneval, and was 
well received by that eminent Franco- 
Turk. As the letter of Cardinal Acqua- 
viva announced Casanova as a man of 
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letters, the pacha rose and said he would 
show him his library. The stout old 
Frenchman waddled across the garden 
and introduced him into a room furnished 
with iron-trellised bookcases hung with 
curtains, behind which the books were 
supposed to be concealed. Taking a 
key out of his pocket, the old soldier 
disclosed, in the place of priceless tomes 
and rare folios, rows of bottles of the 
rarest wines. “ This,” said Bonneval, “is 
my library and my harem.” This very 
easy-going pacha assured Casanova that 
his friends in Venice need not make them- 
selves unhappy about his apostacy, and 
that he was at least as bad a Turk as he 
had ever been a Christian. “I am sure,” 
said the veteran, “that I shall die as 
happily as Prince Eugene. I wear the 
turban, as a soldier is obliged to wear 
the uniform of his master. 1 knew only 
the trade of war, and I only determined to 
become the lieutenant-general of the grand 
Turk when I was unable to live otherwise. 
When I left Venice the soup had eaten 
the dish, and if the Jewish nation had 
offered me the command of fifty thousand 
men I would have laid siege to Jeru- 
salem.” 

Thanks to Bonneval, Casanova was intro- 
duced into Turkish society, and succeeded 
in so strongly impressing a certain Yussuf 
—a man of great wealth and power—with 
his superior intelligence, that the Turk 
begged him to remain in the country, 
marry his daughter, and become his heir ; 
but our Venetian, whose self-esteem was 
enormous, thought he could do as well 
among Christians as Turks, and at length 
took his leave loaded with presents. These 
he converted into cash at Corfu, to provide 
funds for a faro bank, which, in those days, 
was considered a reputable speculation for 
a Venetian gentleman—so much so, indeed, 
that the privilege of faro banking at the 
Ridotto was confined to patricians only. 
For a while he was exceedingly successful ; 
but luck turning at last, he became dis- 
gusted with a military life, and contrasted 
the condition of a soldier with that of a 
galley slave—very much to the advantage 
of the latter. Suffering from a vein of 
bad luck, Casanova was additionally irri- 
tated by losing his promotion, and on his 
return to Venice determined to sell his 
commission. Receiving from the Venetian 
War Office a hundred sequins in ready 
money, he determined to become a pro- 
fessional gambler; but Fortune seldom 
fayours a small capital, and our young 











friend was “cleaned out” in a week. 
Being now in a desperate strait, he, 
for once, performed the feat of working 
for his living, and played the violin in 
a theatre for a crown a day, which 
he philosophically thought would suffice 
him till something better turned up. 
Thoroughly down in the world, the priest- 
soldier-fiddler was clever enough to keep 
out of the way of his grand acquaint- 
ances, but consoled himself with the com- 
panionship of a set of young scamps, who 
combined to render night hideous to peace- 
able Venetians. Brutality apart, they con- 
ducted themselves like ‘the Mohocks of 
London. They unhitched gondolas and 
let them swim away from their owners ; 
they woke up priests, doctors, and mid- 
wives at midnight, and sent them on 
“bogus” errands ; they broke down bells, 
and opened doors, and generally conducted 
themselves very much in the Waterfordian 
style. 

"This life went on for a while; but a 
great change was in store for our hero. 
About the middle of April, 1746, he was 
performing his functions as @ violin player 
at the nuptials of Girolamo Cornaro, when, 
feeling tired, he walked off, and im de- 
scending the stairs observed a senator in 
his scarlet gown getting into his gondola. 
The worthy patrician, in the act of taking 
out his handkerchief, let fall a letter 
which the violinist picked up and handed 
to him, and was forthwith offered to be 
“set down” by the gondola of the ancient 
gentleman. On the way the Signor 
Bragadino was stricken with apoplexy, 
and here the curious and varied know- 
ledge of Casanova came in 4 propos. He 
stopped the gondola; sought a surgeon, 
to bleed the senator; and conducting 
him home, was clever enough to establish 
himself as his nurse. After an illness 
which lasted many days, and during which 
Casanova showed himself a good amateur 
doctor, the old gentleman recovered, and, 
pronouncing his young friend the saviour 
of his life, introduced him to all his friends, 
and notably to his two particular cronies, 
also patricians. 

During the convalescence of this emi- 
nent Venetian came the great opportunity 
of Casanova, which, as a fine natural liar, 
he did not fail to seize. An old beau, a 
superannuated man of the world, a godless 
bigwig, the Signor Bragadino had yet con- 
siderable knowledge of such science as 
existed at the time when astronomy had not 
quite escaped from the trammels of astro- 
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logy,-and chemistry yet lingered in the 
arms of alchemy. Cabala and abracadabra 
were yet familiar words, and the illustrious 
Signor, overpowered by the learning of 
Casanova, was inclined to attribute to him 
supernatural powers. The young man was 
equal to the occasion. At this period he 
was certainly no conjuror, but on being 
taken for one, felt bound to justify the 
good opinion of his patron, and became 
a magician malgré lui. Not wishing to 
disgust the old gentleman by telling him 
that he was mistaken, he took the wild 
resolption to tell him, in the presence of 
his two familiar friends, that he possessed 
a certain numerical calculation by which, 
on transposing a certain given question 
into numerical equivalents, he could obtain 
answers which informed him concerning 
things of which he could possess no other 
possible knowledge. Signor Bragadino said 
this was the clavicula of Solomon, and 
asked him where he had found it. Ready 
invention described a hermit in the moun- 
tain Carpegna, as the individual who 
had communicated this invaluable secret. 
The ancient Venetian was delighted, and 
informed Casanova that his imaginary 
hermit had united him to an invisible 
intelligence, as numbers alone could not 
possess the faculty of reasoning, and 
added that his protégé ought to make 
a good thing out of such a valuable gift. 
Casanova trumped this trick by saying 
downright that he owed their meeting to 
the oracle, which had commanded him to 
leave the ball at a particular hour. He 
was now called upon to work his oracle, 
and to ask his familiar spirit, whom he 
dubbed Paralis, a quéstion or two. The 
young ci-devant officer—but very “old 
soldier”—brought his knack of verse- 
making into play, and worked out some 
obseure rhymes, which, apparently by 
good luck, hit the mark. Their three 
excellencies now put their grey heads to- 
gether, and requested Casanova to com- 
municate to them his precious secret, but 
again the grey beards proved no match 
for their young friend. He told them that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than to expose the whole secret to them, 
but that the hermit had told him—al- 
though he, for his part, did not believe it 
—that he would die suddenly, three days 
after he communicated his science to any 
person. This audacious coup was suc- 
cessful, for Signor Bragadino begged 
him not to run this risk, and it thus 
fell out that these three old originals 








“took up” the adventurer. Bragadino 
adopted him, and had the pleasure of 
paying his numerous gambling debts, for 
the oracle—equal to many things—could 
not tell the hierophant the right card to 
back at faro. Signor Bragadino also 
gave him a sage piece of advice: “If you 
must play, keep the bank. Never play 
against it. The percentage in your favour 
appears small, but it is constant. More- 
over, the bank has no emotions, while the 
‘punter’ loses his head.” This bit of 
philosophy was thrown away at the time, 
but in his later career Casanova proved 
its truth, and failed not to profit largely 
by it. 

"Vor a while he was the spoiled child 
of Bragadino and Fortune, but having 
indulged in a few freaks, one of which 
consisted in frightening a man into ih- 
sanity—permissible enough in a patrician, 
but in his case looked glumly upon by the 
Council of Ten—his adopted father recom- 
mended him to try a change of air, as 
that of the lagoons smelt ominously of the 
dungeon. Scampering over Italy he en- 
joyed many adventures, more curious than 
edifying, and by a species of compensatory 
action in people of his composition, became, 
after a fit of illness in Switzerland, exces- 
sively devout. Recalled to Venice, he as- 
tounded his patrons by his newly acquired 
habits of devotion; but their joy at the 
conversion of the prodigal was not destined 
to be of long duration. Bit by bit our 
hero dropped back into his old habits, 
narrowly escaped trouble in consequence 
of a breach of promise of marriage, and 
made a lucky stroke during the carnival 
of 1750 by gaining at the lottery a 
“terne” of three thousand ducats. He 
had also been fortunate in keeping a 
faro bank, and feeling himself in 
funds, did precisely what any nouveau 
riche would do—made up his mind to 
visit Paris. 

On his road hither, Ca@anova made a 
considerable stay at Lyons, was there 
initiated into the secrets of freemasonry, 
and got into numerous scrapes by his 
abrupt manner and his slight know- 
ledge of French. At Paris he found him- 
self among friends—Baletti the dancer 
and Silvia, a famous actress of the day 
—and by degrees became acquainted 
with the French literati. Crébillon, 
who had now reached the age of 
eighty, took a fancy to him, undertook 
to “coach” him in the French language, 
and even deigned to listen to his verses. 
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This famous old man of letters was a 
colossus, considerably over six feet in 
height, lived well, and talked well, but 
passed the greater part of his time at 
heme, smoking a pipe—a wonder in those 
days—and surrounded by a score of pet 
cats. His housekeeper was not unlike 
that of Moliére, and looked carefully after 
the wants of the old gentleman, whose 
face was as the face of a lion. He filled 
the important office of Censor Royal, and 
declared that his occupation amused him 
immensely. His housekeeper read to him 
the books submitted, and paused when she 
came toa passage which to her seemed to 
require excision. Crébillon, whose opinions 
and practice were not unduly severe, 
often differed, and terrible discussions then 
took place, pending which official opinion 
was often deferred for a week or two. 
Crébillon was full of anecdotes of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and declared that the 
famous ambassadors from Siam were 
only “supers” hired to perform the 
character by Madame de Maintenon—a 
thoroughly stagy explanation of a curious 
episode. 

At Paris Casanova made the acquaint- 
ance of the famous Marshal Duke de 
Richelieu, the conqueror of Port Mahon, 
as the French love to call him. This 
incarnation of all that was bright and 
brave, witty and wicked in the old French 
noblesse, and who died just in time to 
escape seeing his order abolished, was 
much taken with the Venetian, as was 
also a far more worthy person, Marshal 
Keith, an illustrious Scot in the service 
of the King of Prussia. Going to Fon- 
taineblean he saw the handsome King 
Louis the Well-beloved, of luxurious me- 
mory, going to mass with the royal family, 
and was astonished at the scarcity of good 
looks among the great ladies of the court, 
who appeared to be falling on their noses 
from the extreme height of their shoe 
heels, which often attained an altitude of 
six inches. The queen appeared among 
this bepainted, bepowdered, and bepatched 
bevy of belles without rouge, simply 
dressed, her head covered with a great 
cap, looking old and excessively devout. 
Her Majesty dined alone at a table large 
enough for a dozen persons, and was 
served amid a ghostly silence by a couple 
of nuns. 

Casanova found that the fame of his 
cabala had preceded him in the great city 
of shams. By an adroit combination of his 
medical knowledge, which was doubtless 





considerable, with his cabalistic oracle, 
and aided somewhat by chance, he suc- 
ceeded in imposing himself upon the 
Duchess de Chartres as a great magician. 
He cured boils and eruptions, and pre- 
tended to unveil court intrigues. His 
patroness, the duchess, was on very 
friendly terms with the king, who, never- 
theless, sometimes took it into his royal 
head to expend his royal wit upon her. 
Once he met his match. Madame -de 
Chartres asked him one day if it was 
true that the King of Prussia was coming 
to Paris. “No,” said the king, “it is 
only idle gossip.” “Ah,” replied the 
duchess, “I am sorry for it, for I am 
dying to see a king.” 

Two years of Paris and a duel satisfied 
Casanova, who then went to Dresden, 
Prague, and Vienna. At the latter city 
he found the famous Metastasio; but was 
dull in a town where the bottle and the 
pipe took the place of all other pleasures, 
except gambling, which appears to have 
been largely patronised. A certain prince- 
bishop kept a great faro bank, and met all 
comers in a truly noble spirit. One even- 
ing, as his highness was dealing, a Cheva- 
lier de Talvis, whom Casanova had fought 
with in Paris, came up to the table, and 
the prince-bishop invited him to play. 
The Frenchman seeing on the table some 
thirteen or fourteen thousand florins, called 
out, “ The bank on this card.” The bishop, 
not to be frightened, accepted, and went 
on dealing till Talvis’s card won. The 
victor immediately pocketed the proceeds, 
when the prince-bishop, somewhat as- 
tonished, and seeing his folly rather late 
in the day, said, “Sir, if your card had 
lost, how would you have paid me.” 
“That, sir,” answered the chevalier, “is 
my business,” and walked off; but not 
too quickly for Casanova, who, being 
“hard up” at that moment, prompily 
borrowed a hundred gold pieces of the 
winner. This stroke reveals a man of 
genius. In Paris he had given Talvis 
a sword thrust: in Vienna he borrowed 
money of him. 

On his return to Venice, Casanova was 
received with open arms by his old friends, 
made the acquaintance of the abbé, after- 
wards Cardinal de Bernis, and resumed 
his ancient style of life. His existence 
was a compound of cabala, intrigue, and 
faro—jovial enough while it lasted, but 
destined finally to bring him under the 
notice of the dreaded Inquisitors of State, 
the awful Council of Three. 
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MANY ARROWS IN THE QUIVER. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. MANY AT ONCE. 


Wuen human creatures come into this 
rackety world of ours with a rapidity far 
in excess of average experience, speculative 
economists and philosophers are prone to 
ask how-we shall all find house-room or 
elbow-room in future centuries; how we 
shall avoid crowding out one another. The 
Earth, it is true, is eight thousand miles 
in diameter, and the square miles of its 
surface are denoted by a long row of 
figures. Still its size is strictly defined 
and limited; we can (some of us, that is) 
tell almost exactly the extent of dry land 
on which the foot of man can tread, and 
of water on which boats and ships can 
float. We can ascertain, approximately, 
the acreage of land that is necessary to 
grow corn ard rice, vegetables and fruit, 
butchers’ meat, dairy produce, &c., for 
the annual food of an average human 
being ; and we can picture to ourselves a 
state of things in which the world’s 
policeman, Al, will bid us “‘ Move on.” 
However, it will not be just yet; and 
perhaps a survival of the fittest, on Mr. 
Darwin’s principle, will set everything to 
rights. With regard to the increase of 
population, so far as our own country is 
concerned, the Government and the: Legis- 
lature let it pretty well alone. In past 
ages the interference—what there was of 
it—cut both ways. In the closing years 
of the seventeenth century a tax was im- 
posed on bachelors and widows, from which 
husbands and wives were exempt. This 
was so far a small incentive to matrimony ; 
but, more money being wanted to carry on 
a war, a tax was soon afterwards laid on 
marriages and births; and this told in 
the opposite direction. These taxes were 
accompanied by another on deaths and 
burials, which might be interpreted as 
the expression of a wish on the part of 
the Legislature that the subjects of the 
sovereign would endeavour to live as long 
as they possibly could. But, in truth, there 
was no sentiment in the matter; the taxes 
were imposed simply because hard cash 
was wanted by the State. 

It is an admitted fact, we. believe, that 
when births are more numerous than one 
at a time, nobody seems delighted at it. 
The parents have more cares to look 
forward to than they desiderate; the 
domestic establishment is subject to much 
disarrangement and overturning ; the daily 
or weekly outlay increases; and the com- 


plimentary “Welcome, little stranger!” is 
sadly wanting in sincerity. The Registrar- 
General, it may be presumed, can tell 
pretty nearly the ratio of twins to single 
births, in the average of years, over the 
whole kingdom. The excess beyond twins 
is more frequent than might perhaps be 
supposed ; and is sometimes such as to be 
not a little startling. If it be true, as 
writers on vital statistics assert, that once 
in about eight thousand times a birth 
consists of triplets, we need not marvel 
that so many little coffins are made every 
year; for the poor triplets do not often 
grow up to be men and women. 

When quadruplets occur, four at a birth, 
the incident is one—not for sounding of 
trumpets, perhaps, nor for beating of 
drums, but—for newspaper comment; and 
no small amount of celebrity attaches to 
the home of the family connected with the 
event. The Registrar-General’s annual 
reports, supplemented by entries in various 
periodicals, furnish many examples of 
these quadruplets; to be read, however, 
with a wholesome recognition of the fact 
that popular statements are sometimes in 
need of verification. Some years ago there 
was a favourite book called A Residence 
on the Shores of the Baltic; the authoress 
is said to have been one of four brothers 
and sisters born on the same day. This 
touches a subject which has’ been much 
discussed —the intellectual capacity of 
what may be called multiplicate children. 
The question has been put, Are twins, 
triplets, and quadruplets as clever as other 
people? but it is generally admitted that 
the materials for an answer have not yet 
been duly collected and examined. If it 
be asserted, as many persons do assert, 
that twins are not often intellectually 
distinguished, we are at once confronted 
with the case of two famous brothers, 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, prodigies 
of judicial learning; although not twins 
to each other, each had a twin sister. 

Setting aside, however, this question of 
intellectual capacity, we will jot down a 
few examples of quadruplets. About 
twelve years ago, a poor woman near Cork 
had four children at a birth, two boys and 
two girls; whether the little Paddies all 
lived and flourished, we have no record. 
A parish register at Cambridge tells of a 
shoemaker, Henry Coe, whose wife had 
two boys and two girls at a birth; a pro- 
cession of sixteen sponsors walked to 
church at the christening, four to answer 





for each of the little Crispins and Crispinas. 
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Many years ago, the Rev. Mr. Ryder, 
Vicar of Nuneaton, was blessed with four 
children in one day. The vicarage had, 
in truth, been a scene of momentous 
events in that year; for triplets had made 
their appearance barely twelve months 
before. One can imagine Mrs. Vicar feel- 
ing some of the perplexities attributed on 
lyrical authority to the Old Woman who 
Lived ina Shoe. About eight years ago, 
a Glasgow newspaper announced a birth 
of quadruplets, all girls, and all born alive. 
Mrs. Shury, a cooper’s wife at the West- 
end of London, had twins early one year, 
and twins again before the year had quite 
expired; but the vicar’s wife beat her 
by a long distance, and must have had a 
very vocal household. It must be a sad 
thing for the poor mother, when not a 
single tiny one is left to her after such an 
ordeal. This was the case at Seaton, in 
Devonshire, where a tombstone in the 
churchyard records that “Here lyeth y* 
Bodys of John and Richard and Edward, 
sons of John Roberts, and Elizabeth his 
wife, together with a daughter of the same 
persons, born at one birth. They dyed y* 
9 day of September, 1697.” At Broms- 
grove, in 1819, were born four little girls 
at once, baptised Maria, Mary, Sarah, and 
Elizabeth. When eleven years of age, 
they were seen in a cluster by a gentle- 
man, who placed on record the result of 
his inquiries ; the girls were dressed alike, 
and bore such a striking resemblance in 
form, features, and general appearance, 
that he could not identify or discriminate 
them one from another. We might per- 
chance imagine that, if these damsels grew 
up to womanhood, and to sweet-hearting 
affairs, there would occur a rare Comed 

of Errors; no lover being able to deter- 
mine which was his own particular pet 
treasure. But Nature has an easy way 


» of getting out of such difficulties. Maria, 


it appears, lived to the age of seventeen; 
Mary married, and had two children; 
Eliza lived to her thirty-second year; 
while Sarah married, had a son, and 
survived until a recent period. The brave 
mother of this bevy of girls did not quit 
the scene until she had counted eighty- 
three summers. More melancholy was 
the experience of a Bavarian mother some 
considerable number of years ago. Maria 
Thomanin, the wife of a mason at Augs- 
burg, gave birth to quadruplets, who 
were baptised Andreas, Nicolaus, Maria 
Anna, and Barbara. A broadside sheet is 
still extant, containing two wood engray- 





ings: one represents a woman in bed, 
visitors around her, and four dead infants 
laid out ke so many dolls; while the 
other represents a funeral procession of 
acolytes, priests, bearers carrying four 
little coffins, and fifty couples of women 
attired in the quaint old Bavarian costume. 

Quintuplets—the shortest name we can 
devise for five children at a birth—are of 
course very rare; but if the recorded 
statements are reliable, instances have 
actually occurred. The Globe newspaper, 
somewhat under twenty years ago, recorded 
the fact that the wife of a railway guard 
at Birmingham had five infants at a birth, 
three boys born alive and two girls still- 
born. Mr. Thom, it is well known, has 
for many years been indefatigable in 
ferreting out the truth concerning cen- 
tenarianism, and has made woful havoc 
with many of the stories: showing how 
numerous are the ways in which exagger- 
ation takes place in the estimates of the 
ages of very old persons. We do not 
know whether he has taken up, in a 
similar spirit, the statements relating to 
specially prolific births; but a search of 
an analogous kind was made by a gentle- 
man into the truth of the Birmingham 
story ; and the result came out in this form 
—that the children born at once were three 
instead of five, and that they were all still- 
born. The Lancet, in a notice of medical 
gossip some years ago, stated that an Italian 
woman at Rovigo had five female children 
at a birth; so we find the statement, and 
so we leave it. The Elgin Courant, just 
about the same period, recorded that 
Elspath Gordon, of Rothes, had quin- 
tuplets, two girls still-born and three 
boys who lived a few hours after their 
birth. The celebrated discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey, in a 
letter to Aubrey, spoke of ‘One Mr. 
Palmer’s wife, of Kent, who did beare a 
child every day for five daies together; ” 
but it is not clear from the context 
whether Harvey gave it as the result of 
his own knowledge and investigation, or 
merely repeated a rumour. Southey, in 
an article in the Quarterly Review, quoted 
a statement from Hakewill’s “ Apology,” 
to the effect that an epitaph in Dunstable 
church records the death of a woman 
who had had quintuplets twice, besides 
triplets three times! We can only ask, “Is 
there such an epitaph now; and does it 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth?” When a learned 
college believes a statement of facts 
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coming within the range of its own 
special subjects, we usually feel that there 
must be “something in it.” On this 
ground we notice a statement to the effect 
that the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is said 
to contain, preserved in spirits, the bodies 
of five female infants, children of Margaret 
Waddington, a resident at Darling, near 
Blackburn ; the five girls were born at 
once, three still-born and two that died 
soon afterwards. One more instance. 
Quintuplets are recorded as having made 
their appearance at a village near Sheffield, 
forty-six years ago—one born dead, one 
that died before being baptised, and three 
that outlived that ceremony. 

What shall we say of multiplicate births 
exceeding even the mystical number five ? 
Shall we reject them at once, as altogether 
unbelievable; or shall we jot down the 
narratives as we find them, and leave each 
to fight its own battle as it may? One 
narrative travels across the Atlantic, and 
is to the effect that at Dayton, in the 
State of Ohio, a German woman was 
taken ill while passing through the town ; 
and that the result of the illness was in 
the form of six children, which she placed 
altogether in a basket. “A lady of character 
saw and counted the children, and was 
told by the mother they were one birth.” 
Perhaps most persons will opine that 
more reliable proof than this is necessary 
to insure belief. We find in Aubrey’s 
Natural History of Wiltshire, published 
somewhat more than two centuries ago, a 
statement to the effect that Edith Bonham, 
of Wishford Magna, in that county, had 
seven children at a birth. “In this parish,” 
Aubrey says, “there is a confident tradition 
that these children were all baptised at 
the font in this church; and that they 
were brought thither in a kind of chardger, 
which was dedicated to the church, and 
hung on two nailes, which are to be seen 
there yet, near the belfree on the south 
side. Some old women are living that doe 
remember the chardger. This tradition is 
entered in the register-book there, from 
whence I have taken this narrative.” Here 
we find, then, that the testimony from 
Aubrey himself was limited to seeing an 
entry in the parish register and two 
nails in the church wall; the old women 
could speak to having seen a chardger, 
charger, or dish; but, beyond this, infor- 
mation is lacking. Another story of 
septuplets runs thus:—In the Kleyne 
Chronycke, published at Amsterdam in 















1655, we are told that an engineer was 
told by an alewife that she was told by a 
burgomaster that he had been into a house 
near the Zuyder Zee, and saw seven chil- 
dren sitting by the fire, each with a por- 
ringer in his (or her) hand, and eating 
rice-milk with a spoon. The burgomaster 
said to the woman of the house, “ Mother, 
you are very kind to your neighbours, since 
they leave their children to your care.” 
“No, they are all my children, which I 
had at one birth; and if you will wait a 
moment, I will show you more that will 
surprise you.” She went and fetched 
seven older children, similarly born on 
one day! How far the truth had been 
magnified in successive stages by the 
mother, plus the burgomaster, plus the 
alewife, plus the engineer, plus the chro- 
nicler, we are left to imagine as we may. 
Whether septuplets or sevenfold triplets 
are the more wonderful, ’twould not be 
easy to decide; but an old volume of 
the Mémoires de l’Académie Frangaise 
solemnly tells us that a baker’s wife at 
Paris had triplet children every year for 
seven years in succession. Happy baker! 
But this, according to a Brussels journal, 
was actually exceeded in 1851, when a 
tradesman’s wife had, for the eighth time, 
three children at a birth—twenty-four of 
them in eight births in nine years; “a 
desperate case for the husbarid,” as the 
journalist sympathetically remarked, “‘ who 
desired to transmit his family name to his 
offspring ; for they were all girls.” 

Six, seven—are not these numbers high 
enough? We shall see. The Stamford 
Mercury, a few years ago, recorded eight 
children at a birth, three boys and five 
girls; but the paragraphist had to go all 
the way to Trumbull County, in Ohio, for 
the locality. There is a statement in the 
Journal des Savants, on the authority of 
M. Seignette, to the effect that a woman 
at Rochelle had nine children at a birth, 
all still-born! In 1851 a wonder-working 
rumour spread about Sheffield, concerning 
the appearance of ten children at a birth! 
An old dame, widow Platts, born in 1781, 
stated that she was one of the ten, and 
declared her mother had told her so! No 
other corroboratory evidence was attain- 
able than an old copy of the Leeds Mercury, 
quoting a letter received from Sheffield, 
with the additional statement that nine of 
the decuplets were still-born. 

But, oh! what a bouncer was that in 
a London daily paper, assigning to a 
Hindu woman at Ballygunge, near Cal- 
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cutta, twenty-one boys at a birth! And 
in what sense are we to interpret an entry 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to the effect 
that Mrs. Lilly, of Grantham, “ was twice 
mother of twenty-two children? ” Either 
that there was forty-four babies at two 
births, or that she was twice married, and 
had in all twenty-two children. We prefer 
to believe the latter, although the words 


seem to imply the former. Eclipsing every, 


other marvel of this peculiar class is the 
assertion that a Dutch lady, the Countess 
of Hennesby, had exactly three hundred 
and sixty-five children at a birth! The 
story goes that this lady on one occasion 
discourteously rebuked a woman who asked 
for alms, and said something which irri- 
tated her to express a wish that the lady 
might soon have as many children as there 
are days in the year; and so it was. 
Pepys declared that, when at Utrecht, he 
“saw the hill where they say the house 
stood wherein they were born”—a kind 
of evidence that just suited gossip Samuel. 
An ingenious conjecture has been hazarded 
that the interview may have taken place 
on the. 3rd of January, when the year 
was three days old; that the woman 
wished the countess might have as many 
children as there had been days in that 
year; and that the birth consisted of 
triplets. 

Glancing at the above strange recitals 
we perceive that, whichever of them are 
true or partly true, they do not prove any 
abnormal increase in the sum-total of 
humanity. The poor bantlings are either 
still-born, or mostly die at an early age. 
In other words, a large family, a numerous 
progeny, a quiver full of arrows, does not 
depend on having a great number of 
children at a birth, so much as on the 
total number born to the same parent or 
parents during the whole of married life. 
This we shall show in another article. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Minnie Bopxiy had loyally tried to keep 
the promise she had given to the Methodist 
preacher respecting Rhoda Maxfield, but 
in so trying she had encountered many 
obstacles. In the first place, Rhoda, with 
all her gentleness, was not frank, and 
she opposed a passive resistance to all 





Minnie’s efforts to win her confidence on 
the subject of Algernon. 

“Tt is like poking a little frightened 
animal out of its hole, trying to get any- 
thing from her!” said Minnie, im- 
patiently. 

Not that Rhoda’s reticence was wholly 
due to timidity. She knew instinctively 
that she was to be warned against giving 
her heart to Algernon Errington ; that she 
should hear him blamed ; or, at least, that - 
the unreasonableness of trusting in his 
promises, or taking his boyish love-making 
in serious earnest, would be safely set forth 
by Miss Bodkin. Rhoda had not perceived 
any of the wise things which might be said 
against her attach‘hent to Algernon in the 
beginning, but now she thought she per- 
ceived them all. And she was resolved, 
with a sort of timid obstinacy, not to listen 
to them. 

“T’m sure Algy’s fond of me. And 
even if he has changed ”—the supposition 
brought tears into her eyes as the words 


framed themselves in her mind—“I 
don’t want to have him spoken un- 
kindly of.” 


Bat, in truth, latterly her hopes had 
been outweighing her fears. In most of 
his letters to his mother Algernon had 
spoken of her, and had sent her his love. 
He was making friends, and looking for- 
ward hopefully to getting some definite 
position. Even her father spoke well of 
Algernon now ;—said how clever he was, 
and what grand acquaintance he was 
making, and how sure he would be to 
succeed. And once or twice her father 
had dropped a word which had set Rhoda’s 
heart beating, and made the colour rush 
into her face, for it seemed as if the old 
man had some idea of her love for Algy, 
and approved it! All these circumstances 
together made Minnie’s task of mentor a 
rather hopeless one. 

And then Minnie herself, although, as 
has been said, loyally anxious to fulfil her 
promise to David Powell, began to think 
that he had overrated the importance of 
interfering with Rhoda’s love-story, if 
love-story it were. Powell lived in a 
state of exalted and, perhaps, over- 
strained feeling, and attributed his own 
earnestness to slighter natures. Of course, 
on the side of worldly wisdom there was 
much to be said against Rhoda’s fancying 
herself engaged to Algernon Errington. 
There was much to be said; and yet 
Minnie did not feel quite sure that the 
idea was so preposterous, as Powell had 
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appeared to think it. True, Mrs. Erring- 
ton was vain, and worldly, and ambitious 
for her son. True, Algernon was volatile, 
selfish, and little more than twenty years 
of age. But still there was one solid fact 
to be taken into account, which, Minnie 
thought, might be made to outweigh all 
the obstacles to a marriage between the 
two young people—the solid fact, namely, 
of old Maxtield’s money. 

“Tf Algernon married a wife with a 
good dower, and if the wife were as pretty, 
as graceful, and as well-mannered as 
Rhoda, I do not suppose that anybody 
would concern himself particularly with 
her pedigree,” thought Minnie. “And 
even if any one did, that difficulty would 
not be insuperable, for I have no know- 
ledge of Mrs. Errington, if within three 
months of the wedding she had not 
invented a genealogy, only second to 
her own, for her son’s wife, and per- 
suaded herself of its genuineness into 
the bargain!” 

As to those other convictions which 
would have made such a marriage horrible 
to David Powell, even had it been made 
with the hearty approval of all the godless 
world, Minnie did not share them. She 
did not believe that Rhoda’s character had 
any spiritual depth; and she thought it 
likely enough that she would be able to 
make Algernon happy, and to be happy as 
his wife. ‘“‘Algy is not base, or cruel, or 
vicious,” she said to herself. ‘He has 
merely the faults of a spoiled child. A 
woman with more earnestness than Rhoda 
has would weary him; and a wiser woman 
might, in the long run, be wearied by 
him. She is pretty, and sufficiently in- 
telligent to make a good audience, and so 
humble-minded that she would never be 
exacting, but would gratefully accept any 
scraps of kindness and affection which 
Algy might feel inclined to bestow on 
her. And: that would react upon him, 
and make him bestow bigger scraps ‘for 
the pleasure of being adored for his gene- 
rosity.”” 

And there were times when she felt very 
angry with Rhoda ;—Rhkoda, who turned 
away from the- better to choose the worse, 
and who was coldly insensible to the fact 
that Matthew Diamond was in love with 
her. Nay, had she been cognisant of the 
fact, she would, Minnie felt sure, have 
shrank away from the grave, clever gentle- 
man who, as it was, could win nothing 
warmer from her than a sort of submis- 
sive endurance of his presence, and a 





humble acknowledgment that he was 
very kind to take notice of an ignorant 
little thing like her. 

It was with strangely mingled feelings 
that Minnie, watching day by day from 
her sofa or easy-chair, perceived the girl’s 
utter indifference to Diamond. How much 
would Minnie have given for one of those 
rare sweet smiles to beam upon her, which 
were wasted on Rhoda’s pretty, shy, down- 
cast face! How happy it would have made 
her to hear those clear, incisive tones 
lowered into soft indistinctness for her 
ears, as they so often were for Rhoda’s, 
who would look timid, and tired, and 
answer, “ Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” until 
Minnie’s nervous sympathy with Diamond’s 
disappointment, and irritation against him 
for being disappointed, grew almost beyond 
her own control. 

One May evening, when the cuckoo was 
sending his voice across the purling Whit 
from distant Pudcombe Woods, and the 
hyacinths in Minnie’s special flower-stand 
were pouring out their silent even-song 
in waves of perfume, five persons were 
sitting in Mrs. Bodkin’s drawing-room, 
the windows of which looked towards 
the west. They were listening to the 
cuckoo, and smelling the sweet breath of 
the hyacinths, and gazing at the rosy sky, 
and dropping now and then a soft word, 
which seemed to enhance the sweetness 
and the silence of the room. The five 
persons were Minnie Bodkin, Rhoda Max- 
field, Matthew Diamond, Mr. Warlock (the 
curate of St. Chad’s), and Miss Chubb. 
The latter was embroidering something in 
Berlin wools, as usual; but the peace of 
the place, and of the hour, seemed to have 
fallen on her, as on the rest, and she sat 
with her work in her lap, looking across 
the stand of hyacinths, very still and 

uiet. 

The Reverend Peter also sat looking 
silently across the hyacinths, but it was 
at their owner. Minnie’s cheek rested on 
her thin white hand, and her lustrous eyes 
had a far-away look in them, as they gazed 
out towards Pudcombe Wood, where the 
cuckoo was calling his poet-loved syllables 
with a sweet, clear tone, that seemed to 
have gathered all the spirit of the spring 
into one woodland voice. 

Rhoda sat beside the window, and was 
sewing very gently and noiselessly, but 
seemingly intent upon her work, and un- 
conscious that the eyes of Mr. Diamond— 
who was seated close to Minnie’s chair— 





were fixed upon her, and that in some 
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vague way he was attributing to her 
the perfume of the flowers, and the 
melancholy-sweet note of the bird, and 
the melted rubies of the western sky. 

“What a sunset!” said Miss Chubb, 
breaking the silence. But she spoke 
almost in a whisper, and her voice did 
not startle any ear. Mr. Warlock, habitu- 
ated to suppress his feelings and adapt 
his words to those of his company, 
answered, after a little pause, “ Lovely 
indeed! It is an evening to awaken the 
sensibilities of a feeling heart.” 

“Tt makes me think of Manchester- 
square. We had some hyacinths in pots, 
too, I remember, when I was staying with 
the Bishop of Plumbun.” 

Miss Chubb’s odd association of ideas 
was merely due to the fact that her 
thoughts were flying back to the rose- 
garden of youth. 

“Do you not like to hear the cuckoo, 
Miss Bodkin?” said Diamond, softly, 
speaking almost in her ear. She started, 
and turned her head towards him. 

“Yes; no; I like it although it makes 
me sad. I like it because it makes me 
sad, perhaps.” 

“All sights, and sounds; and scents 

seem to me to be combined this evening 
into something sweeter than words can 
say.” 
“ It is a fine evening, and the cuckoo is 
calling from Pudcombe Woods, and my 
hyacinths are of a very good sort. It 
seems to me that words can manage to 
say that much with distinctness !” 

“What a pity,” thought Diamond, “that 
head overshadows heart in this attractive 
woman! She is too keen, too cool, too 
critical. A woman without softness and 
sentiment is an unpleasant phenomenon. 
And I think she has grown harder in her 
manner than she used to be.” Then the 
reflection crossed his mind that her health 
had been more frail and uncertain than 
usual of late, and that she bore much 
physical suffering with high courage; 
and the little prick of resentment he 
had begun to feel was at once mollified. 
He answered aloud, with a slow smile, 
“Why yes, words may manage to say 
all that. I wonder if I may ask you a 
question? It is one I have long wished 
to ask.” 

“You may, certainly.” 

“There are questions that should not 
be asked.” 

“T will trust you not to ask any 
such.” 





“* Now when she looks and speaks like 
that, she is adorable!” thought Diamond, 
meeting the soft light of Minnie’s lovely, 
pathetic eyes, which fell immediately 
before his own. “I wish I might have 
you for a friend, Miss Bodkin,” he said. 

“IT think you have your wish I 
thought you knew you had it.” 

“Ah, yes; you are always good, and 
kind, and—and—but you—I will make a 
clean breast of it, and pay you the compli- 
ment of telling you the truth. I have 
thought latterly that you were hardly so 
cordial, so frank in your kindness to me 
as you once were. It would matter 
nothing to me in another person, but in 
you, a little shade of manner matters a 
great deal. I don’t believe there is another 
human being to whom I would say so 
much. For I am—as perhaps you know— 
a man little given to thrust myself where 
I am not welcome.” 

“You are about the proudest and most 
distant person I ever knew, and require 
to be very obviously implored before 
you condescend to easy friendship with 
anyone.” 

Minnie laughed, as she spoke, a little 
low rippling laugh, which she ended with 
a forced cough, to hide the sob in her 
throat. 

“No; not proud. You misjudge me; 
but it is true that I dread, almost more 
than anything else, being deemed in- 
trusive.” ; 

“Tf that fear has prevented you from 
putting the question to which you have so 
long desired an answer, pray ask it forth- 
with.” 

“T think it has almost answered itself,” 
said Diamond, bending over her, and turn- 
ing his chair so as to cut her and himself 
off still more from the others. “I was 
going to ask you if I had unwittingly 
offended you in any way, or if my frequent 
presence here were, for any reason, irk- 
some to you? Itmight well be so. And 
if you would say so candidly, believe me, 
I should feel not the smallest resentment. 
Sorrow I should feel. I can’t deny it; but 
I should not cease to regard you as I have 
always regarded you from the beginning 
of onr acquaintance. How highly that is, 
I have not the gift to tell; nor do you 
love the direct, broadly-spoken praise 
that sounds like flattery, be it ever so 
sincere.”’ 

‘“No; please don’t praise me,” said 
Minnie, huskily. She was shadowed by 
his figure as he sat beside her, and-so he 
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did not see the tears that quivered in her 
eyes. After a second or two, during which 
she had passed her handkerchief quickly, 
almost stealthily, across her face, she said, 
“ But your question, you say, has answered 
itself.” 

“T hope so; I hope I may believe that 
there is nothing wrong between us.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T have not offended you in any way ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor unwittingly hurt you? I dare 
say I am awkward and abropt some- 
times.” 

“Pray believe that I have nothing in 
the world to blame you for.” 

“Thank you. I know you speak sin- 
cerely. Your friendship is very precious 
to me.” 

She answered nothing, but hesitatingly 
put out her hand, which he grasped for 
an instant, and would have raised to his 
lips, but that she drew it suddenly away, 
murmuring something about her cushions 
being awry, and trying tremblingly to re- 
arrange them. 

He moved the cushions that supported 
her shoulders, with a tender, careful touch, 
and placed them so that her posture in 
the lounging-chair might be easier. She 
clasped her hands together and laid her 
head back wearily. 

“You don’t know how precious your 
friendship is to me,” he went on, lowering 
his voice still more. “I never had a 
sister. But I have often thought how 
sweet the companionship of a sister must 
be. I am very much alone in the world ; 
and, if I dared, I would speak to you with 
fraternal confidence.” 

“Pray speak so,” answered Minnie, al-, 
most in a whisper. “I should like—to be 
—of some comfort to you.” 

There was a silence. It was scarcely 
broken by Miss Chubb’s murmured re- 
mark to Mr. Warlock, that the moon was 
beginning to make a ring of light behind 
the poplar trees on the other side of the 
Whit, like the halo round the head of 
a saint. The twilight deepened, Rhoda’s 
fingers ceased to ply the needle, but she 
remained at the window looking over at 
the moonlit poplars, while Miss Chubb’s 
voice softly droned out some rambling 
speech, which jarred no more on the 
quietude of the hour than did the ripple 
of the river. 

“You have been so good to her!” said 
Diamond suddenly, under cover of this 
murmur; and then paused for a moment 


as if awaiting a reply. Minnie did not 
speak. Presently he went on. “ You know 
her and understand her better than any 
of the people here.” 

“T think every one likes Rhoda,” said 
Minnie at length. 

“Yes,” Diamond answered eagerly. 
“Yes; do they not? But it requires the 
delicate tact of a refined woman to over- 
come her shyness. I never saw so timid 
a creature. Has it not struck you as 
strange, that she should have come out 
from that vulgar home so entirely free 
from vulgarity P”’ 

“ Rhoda has great natural refinement.” 

“ You appreciate her thoroughly. And 
then, the repulsive and ludicrous side of 
Methodism has not touched her at all. It 
is marvellous to me, to see her so perfect 
in grace and sweetness.” 

“T do not think that Methodism has 
ever taken deep hold on Rhoda.” 

“ And yet it is strange that it should be 
so. She was exposed to the influence of 
David Powell. And, although he has fine 
qualities, he is ignorant and fanatical.” 

“His ignorance and fanaticism are mere 
spots on the sun!” cried Minnie. And 
now, as she spoke, her voice was stronger, 
and she raised her head from the cushion. 
“In his presence the Scripture phrase, 
‘A burning and a shining light,’ kept 
recurring to me. How poor and dark 
one’s little selfish self seems beside 
him!” 

Diamond slightly raised his eyebrows as 
he answered, “ Powell has undoubtedly 
very genuine enthusiasm and fervour. But 
he might be a dangerous guide to un- 
disciplined minds.” 

“He would sacrifice himself, he does 
sacrifice himself, for undisciplined and 
ungrateful minds, with whom, I own, my 
egotism could not bear so patiently.” 

But it was not of Powell that Matthew 
Diamond wished to speak now. Under 
the softening influences of the twilight, 
and the unaccustomed charm of pouring 
out the fulness of his heart to such a con- 
fidante as Minnie, he could talk of nothing 
but Rhoda. 

“Perhaps I am a fool to keep singeing 
my wings,” he said. ‘It may be all in 
vain. But don’t you believe that a strong 
and genuine love is almost sure to win a 
woman’s heart, provided the woman’s heart 
is free to be won P” 

*“* Perhaps—provided—” 

* And you do not think hers is free ? ” 

“How can I answer you?” 
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“T know that Powell thought there was | spoke, a silver beam stole into the room 
some one trifling with her affections. It | and lighted one or two faces, leaving the 
was on that subject that he begged for the | others in shadow. Amongst the faces so 
interview with you. I have never asked | illuminated was Minnie Bodkin’s. “ Did 
any questions about that interview, but I| you ever see anything so beautiful as 
have guessed since, from many little signs | Minnie’s countenance in the moonlight ? ” 
and tokens, that the person he had in his | whispered Miss Chubb to the curate. 








mind was young Errington.” | “ She looks like a spirit !” 


“Tes.” 

“Then the matter cannot be serious. | 
He was little more than a boy when he 
left Whitford.” 

“ But Rhoda was turned nineteen when 
Algernon went away.” 

Diamond started eagerly forward, with 
his hand on the arm of her chair, and fixing 
his eyes anxiously on her face, said : 

“Minnie, tell me the truth! Do you 
think she cares for him ? ” 

It was the first time he had ever 
addressed Minnie by her Christian name ; 
and she marked the fact with a chilly 
feeling at the heart. ‘ You ask for the 
truth?” she said, sadly. “Yes; I do 
think so.” 

Diamond leant his head on his hand for 
a minute in silence. Then he raised his 
face again and answered, “‘ Thank you for 
answering with’ sincerity. But I knew 
you would do no otherwise. This feeling 
for Algernon must be half made up of 
childish memories. I cannot believe it is 
an earnest sentiment that will endure.” 

“ Nothing endures.” 

“Tf I know myself at all, my love will 
endure. I ama resolute man, and do not 
much regard external obstacles. The only 
essential point is, can she ever be brought 
to care for me?” 

There was a pause. 

“Do you think she might—some day ?” 

“Ts that the only essential point ?” 





“Yes; tome itisso. I do believe that 
it would be for her happiness to care for | 
me, rather than for that selfish young | 
fellow.” | 

* And—and for your happiness ye? i 

“Oh, of that I am not doubtful | 
all!” 





“There’s the moon above the poplar | 


trees!” cried Miss Chubb. And as she 


Poor Mr. Warlock sighed. de had been 
envying Diamond his long confidential 
conversation with the doctor’s daughter. 
“She is always beautiful,” he replied. 
“But I think she looks unusually sad 
to-night.” 

“That’s the moon, my dear sir! Bless 
you, it always gives a pensive expression 
to the eyes; always!” And Miss Chubb 
cast her own eyes upwards towards the 
sky as she spoke. 

“Dear me, you have no lamp here 
said a voice, which, though mellow and 
musical in quality, was too loud and out 
of harmony with the twilight mood of the 
occupants of the drawing-room to be 
pleasant. 

“Ts not that silver lamp aloft there 
sufficient, Mrs. Errington?” asked Dia- 
mond. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Diamond,” 
returned Mrs. Errington, with perhaps 
an extra tone of condescension, for she 
thought in her heart that the tutor was a 
little spoiled in Whitford society. “TI can 
hardly make out who’s who. Oh, there’s 
Miss Chubb, and Mr. Warlock, and—oh, 
is that you, Rhoda? Well, Minnie, I left 
your mamma giving the doctor his tea in 
the study, and she sent me upstairs. And, 
if you have no objection, I should like the 
lamp lit, for I am going to read you a 
letter from Algy.” 
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